THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
One hopes that congregation felt properly crushed, though
much more likely there was a second indignation meeting
afterwards. This particular priest lived later than the twelfth
century, but his problems were the same as theirs. He could
at any rate claim the support of the Dominicans, the really
expert preachers of the world. Bromyard, a prelate of that
Order, wrote a manual on preaching, and came down heavily
on the side of using the classical allusion:
From the moralization of Gentile fables a form of instruction
is sometimes derived; and it is right to be taught by the enemy,
and to enrich the Hebrews with the spoils of the Egyptians.
It is to be noticed in this work that the Gentiles and thek
works are frequently introduced as witnesses of the truth.
And if anyone asks what these things, which are without,
have to do with us in the doctrine of the Christian Faith, the
blessed Gregory replies in his Moralia to refute our shame-
lessness.1
Both Bromyard and the anonymous but injured preacher could
claim much authority. Gratian had debated this very point,
assembling the evidence on either side, as became a lawyer.
He had been clear that the classical allusion was justified, and
in giving his judgment, he leaned mostly on no less stout a
pillar of austerity than Bede; while Bishop de Bury sums up
the matter in his usual common-sensible way by saying, "If
he have found a profit in poetry, as the great Virgil related that
he had done in Ennius, he will not have done amiss."2 The
classics undoubtedly carry off the victory. A discussion which
rages so vehemently and lasts so long suggests that the twelfth-
century pulpit was undoubtedly used. The comparatively free-
and-easy posture adopted by the twelfth-century preacher was
1 Owst. op. cit., p. 180.                              2 Philobiblon: p. 87.
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